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RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER, 





Original. 





AUGUST. 

Tue plains and uplands are already green with a second 
crop of vegetation; a new spring has commenced among 
the tender herbs, and nature is rapidly repairing the devas- 
tation which has been made by the hand of the mowers. 
But the work of the hay-maker is not completed ; he is still 
swinging his scythe among the tall sedge-grasses in the 
meadows, and the ill-fated flowers of August may be seea 
lying upon the green sward among the prostrate herbage. 
The fields of grain are now bright with their golden matu- 
rity; the work of the reapers has commenced, and the 
sheaves of wheat and rye begin to present their waving 
rows to gladden the heart of the husbandman. Flocks of 
quails, which have been reared since the blooming of the 
violets, are diligent in gleaning among the fields, after the 
reapers have left their tasks, and may be seen slily and 
silently creeping along close to the ground, with extended, 
horizontal necks, and occasionally lifting their graceful 
heads as they are watching your approach. The loud 
whistling of the guardian of the flock, perched at a short 
distance upon a wall, may be heard; and now and then, 
as you are sauntering carelessly along the field-path, a brood 
of pheasants, rising suddenly almost from under your feet, 
will astound your ears with their whirring flight. 

The greater number of the summer warblers are now 
silent, since the lilies and the roses have faded, as if the 
presence of these flowers wag ‘hecessary to inspire ae 
with song.. They no long® fly-in. "pirs, but assembte inf! 
flocks, which may be seen rising and settling, at frequent 
intervals, over different parts of the landscape. Some tribes 
are irregularly scattered over the fields and pastures, while 
others gather themselves into large multitudinous flocks, 
and seem to be enjoying a long holiday of social festivities, 
while preparing to leave our shores. Their songs, which 
last only during the season of love, are discontinued since 
their conjugal joys have ended, and the young birds are no 
longer under their care. On every new excursion which I 
make into the woods, I perceive the sudden absence of some 
important melodist in the woodland choir. One voice after 
another drops away, during the interval between the months 
of June and September, until at length the little song- 
sparrow is left again to warble alone in the fields and 
hedges, where he sang the earliest hymn of rejoicing over 
the departure of winter. 

_ The meadows, during the early part of this month, are 
covered with their greatest luxuriance. The red fimbriated 
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orchis may now be seen rearing its elegant plumes above 
the tall brakes and sedges; the cardinal lobelia gleams 
like the flower of a brighter clime around the borders of 
the rivulets, in hues of the deepest scarlet, and the orange- 
colored heads of the butterfly-weed and the purple blossoms 
of the Indian hemp arise in noble clusters, and meet ‘your 
sight at almost every turn in your wanderings. Long rows 
of the trumpet-weed border the drains and brooksides, over- 
topping the shrubbery with their tall purple stalks, and in 
the rich alluvial meadows whole forests of these plants 
often tower above your head, and the purple blossoms 
which terminate their perpendicular stems may be seen 
nodding in the breezes, like the plumes of a marching 
company of infantry. The white orchis now grows in 
profusion in certain choice and secluded places, the clois- 
ters of the meadows, each flower bearing resemblance to 
a delicate female with a white ruff and turban; and when 
we meet these flowers of the clearest whiteness in their 
modest seclusion, they seem the apt emblems of innocence’ 
and vestal purity. The walls are festooned with the blue 
flowers of the woody night shade, and the more graceful 
plants of the pea vine and the ground-nat, twining among 
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the faded wreaths of viburnums and elder flowers. The 
bending panicles of the blue vervain are mingled with the 
white plumes of the meadow-sweet, and the red downy 
spirea decks the borders of the fields with its elegant 
pyramidal clusters. 

It is now almost impossible for the rambler to penetrate 
some of his old accustomed paths in the meadows, so 
thickly are they interwoven with vines and trailing herbs. 
Several species of the cleavers, with their slender, prickly 
branches, form a complete net-work among the rushes and 
sedge grasses, and the smilax and the blackberry-vines 
weave an almost impenetrable thicket in your ancient 
pathway. Still, the meadows are never more delightful 
than at the present time, and they afford you many a 
refreshing arbor beneath the shrubbery, where the waters 
have dried away, and left a green grass plat as sweetly 
scented as a bower of honeysuckles. Here are places which 
seem designed for our refreshment at summer noon-day; 
bowers where it is delightful to repose beneath the shade of 
willows and birches, whose tremulous foliage, when swept 
by the cooling breezes, makes a soft lulling music for our 
ears. It is here that nature forms the most agreeable 
recesses, whither we may retire from the sultry heats of the 
day. The grass has a peculiar velvet sofiness and green- 
ness, under the swamp willow trees, not inferior to those 
beds of soft mosses so frequent in the pine woods. All 
around you the convolvulus has woven its delicate vines, 
and hung out its pink and striped bell flowers ; the clematis, 
or virgin’s bower, has formed an umbrageous treHis work 
over the tops of the trees; its white clustering blossoms 
reign triumphantly over the clambering grape vines, and 


the slender branches of the trees, forming deep shades which 
the sun cannot penetrate, overhanging and overarching the 
green paths that lead through the lowland thickets. 

But let the rambler in the wooded swamps beware of that 
upas of our forests, the poison sumach. It is one of our 
most elegant shrubs, and its long, slender and graceful 
branches, terminating with pinnate leaves on purple shining 
stems, invite the unwary rambler to pluck them from the 
tree to blend with his collected bunch of field flowers. 
Hardly less dangerous is the poison ivy, a plant of the same 
species, of a trailing habit and almost parasitic, which 
frequents all kinds of situations. It is often mistaken for 
the common creeper, or woodbine, a very innocent and 
ornamental vine, and may be distinguished from it by 
having its leaves in threes, while the creeper bears them in 
whorls of fives. The dread of these plants destroys the 
pleasure which many persons would otherwise derive from 
a rural excursion, but prudence and a knowledge of the 
plants are a sufficient safeguard from injury. Though I 
have been hitherto fortunately shielded from their effects, 
yet whenever I meet them, I turn aside, as I would from a 
venomous serpenty and have often forsaken a beautiful 
flower or a cluster of ripe fruits, which could be obtained 
only by passing through a coppice of poison wood. 

The heats of the present month are usually less oppres- 
sive than in July, and the weather is more serene and 
unchangeable than in June. It unites in a considerable 
degree the heat of summer with the elastic freshness of 
autumn. Mingled with the perfame of flowers, comes the 
less fragrant incense from the sheaves of the reapers; and 
there is an agreeable and peculiar odor arising from the 
meadows, which is characteristic of the month. The odors 
that scent the atmosphere during the respective months, are 
as different as their vegetation and climate, and these 
perfumes, to one who is familiar with nature, are immedi- 
ately suggestive of the general aspect of the season. Early 
in the spring, when the mellow soil obtains the first influence 
of the sun, we perceive a fresh incense from the newly 
springing grass, which then just begins to fringe the borders 
of the streams and the sunny hill sides. These fresh odors 
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are soon succeeded by the fragrance of the early flowers, 
of the anemones, violets and tasselled shrubbery in the 
meadows. Day after day, whole tribes of flowers arrive in 
constant succession, Until the surrounding air is filled with 
all the perfumery of summer. With August commences 
the decline of these delicious gifts of vegetation, and the 
scents of autumn and the harvest become every day more 
abundant, until the arrival of the frosts, which charge the 
atmosphere with those peculiar odors that mark the fall of 
the leaf. 

After the orchis has perished in the meadows, and while 
the nymphs who preside over the fields and flowers, are 
cherishing the buds, which will gladden and beautify the 
landscape of September, there is a short season of barrenness 
over the face of the earth, and nature, for a while, indulges 
in a short repose from her labors. August seems to be a 
kind of spring month of the autumnal flowers, the time 
when they put forth their buds and spread out their foliage 
over the fading treasures of the past month. When the 
red lily has fled from the uplands, and the yellow nodding 
lily from the valleys, and when the last roses are weeping 
incense over the fading remnants of their lovely tribe, then 
I know that the glory of summer has departed, and I look 
not until the coming of the asters and the golden-rods, to 
see the fields again robed in loveliness and beauty. 

Since the birds have become silent, they have also lost 
their pleasant familiarity with man, and have acquired an 
unwonted degree of shyness. The little warblers that were 
wont to sing on the boughs just over your head, or at a 
short distance from your path, as if they were welcoming 
your approach, now keep at a timid distance, chirping 
querulously and ¢complainingly, and flee your presence 
before you are near enough to survey their altered plamage. 
The plovers and pewits have come forth from the places 
where they reared their young, and congregate in large 
flocks upon the marshes; and as we are strolling along the 
sea shore at this time, we are often agreeably startled by the 
sudden twittering flight of these graceful birds, which are 
aroused from their haunts by our unexpected approach. 
Now and then, in your sauntering tour, your ears are 
greeted by the harsh voice of the kingfisher, as he sits 
motionless upon a branch that juts over the tide, watching 
for his finny prey ; and the stake-driver, a species of heron, 
is roused from his retreat, and with that peculiar note from 
which he has derived his name, pursues his awkward flight 
into the neighboring swamp. There is a pleasant sound, 
awaking an emotion of sublimity, that comes from the 
lofty pines overhanging the banks of the sea-side, which 
can hardly be distinguished from the roar of distant waters, 
as they are dashing upon the shoals; and the voices of the 
sea-gull and the curlew blend with the soft whispering of 
the tide, as it rises rapidly over the marshes and ripples 
over the pebbly strand, and make sweet music for our 
solitary ramble. 

The last roses of summer are now blooming upon their 
stems, in solitary and melancholy beauty, the lively emblems 
of the rapid decline of the beautifui things of this life. It 
is pleasing to search out these last born of the tribe of roses, 
and they seem to my sight more beautiful than any that 
preceded them, as if nature, like a partial mother, had lav- 
ished her best gifts upon these, her youngest children. The 
bushes upon which they grow, are now overtopped by other 
plants, that seem to feel an envious delight in concealing 
them from observation, but they cannot blot them from our 
memory, nor be admired as we admire them; and the 
clethra, with its white, odoriferous flowers, and the button- 
bush, with its elegant globular heads, vainly strive to equal 
them in fragrance or beauty. The proud and scornful 
thistle rears its head close by their side, and seems to mock 
at the frugality and transient existence of these lovely 
flowers; but the wild-briar, though its roses have faded, still 
gives out its undying perfume, as if the essence of the 
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withered flowers still lingered about their leafy habitation, 
like the spirits of departed friends about the places they 


loved in life-time. 
In the latter part of the month, we begin to mark the 


approaching footsteps of autumn. The dark verdure of 


many of the trees has faded into a lighter green, and here 
and there, in different parts of the woods, may be observed 
a sear and yellow leaf, like the white hairs that are inter- 
spersed with the dark brown tresses of manhood, and indi- 
cating the rapid advance of hoary years. The fields of ripe 
and yellow grain are gleaming through the open places in 
the woods, making a pleasing contrast with their greenness, 
and exhibiting at the same instant, the signs of a cheerful 
harvest and of the melancholy decay of vegetation. The 
later fruits, in many instances, have become partially tinged 
with the ruddy hues of maturity, and many of the swamp 
maples are already robed in a drapery of crimson. The 
swallows are perched upon the fences and roofs, ready for 
their annual migration, and all animate and inanimate things 
are announcing the speedy decline of summer. 

Already do I hear at night-fall, the chirping of the cicadas, 


sounds which are at the same time the harvest hymn of 


nature, and a dirge over the departure of the flowers. 
When the evenings have become comparatively cool, and 
the air begins to partake of the exhilarating freshness of 
autumn, these happy insects commence their anthems of 
gladness, and their monotonous but agreeable melody is in 
sweet unison with the general serenity of nature. Though 
these voices come from myriads of cheerful hearts, there is 
a plaintiveness in their modulation, which like the songs we 
heard in our early years, calls up the pensive remembrance 
of scenes that are past, and turns our thoughts inwardly 
upon almost forgotten joys and sorrows. How different are 
these feelings from those awakened by the first hearing of 
the water-newts, that hail the early opening of spring, and 
produce emotions of unmingled cheerfulness! All these 
sounds, though perhaps not designed particularly for man, 
seem adapted by nature to harmonize agreeably with our 
feelings; and there is a soothing and lulling influence in 
the song of the cicadas, which softens into tranquillity the 
melancholy it inspires, and sweetens all our sadness into 
pleasure. 

We no longer observe that peculiar charm of spring vege- 
tation, the universal freshness and health of every budding 
thing, and we cannot help associating the flowers of August 
with the dry, withered and dying plants that every where 
surround them. In spring, every thing in the aspect of 
nature is harmonious; all is greenness and gladness, and 
nothing appears in company with the flowers to disfigure 
their charms, or to awaken disagreeable emotions. But 
August presents a motley spectacle of rank and inelegant 
weeds, overshadowing the flowers, and the beauty of the 
fields is hidden by the withered vegetation of the last month. 
This appearance, however, is obvious only in those places 
which have been disturbed by the ploughshare. Where the 
fields still remain in a comparatively wild state, nature 
preserves, throughout the season, more or less of that har- 
mony which is so remarkable in the early months. Wher- 
ever the hand of man has disturbed the order of nature, 
there, until she has had time to repair the mischief he has 
done, rank weeds will spring up and disfigure the prospect, 
while in the native wilds all things appear to succeed one 
another in a delightful and harmonious progression. 

Nature loves to rear her most beautiful flowers around 
the edges of the woods and along the borders of the forest 
paths. In these places, art has assisted nature by working 
in unison with her. The trees which overshadow and check 
the growth of the small herbs are cut down by art, and 
nature immediately selects these spots for rearing those 
delicate plants, which need both the genial influence of the 
sun and the protection of the grove. It is in the tilled lands 



















only that we observe those dreary collections of luxuriant 
weeds and decayed herbage, intermingled with flowers that 
seem on account of their beauty to deserve a better fate. 
In the wilds, nature always preserves the harmony of her 
seasons; every herb and flower appears at its proper time, 
and then passes away and gives place to its beautifal suc- 
cessor without any confusion, and clothing the face of the 
landscape in perpetual bloom and verdure. Seldom do we 
behold an artificial flower garden that equals in beauty 
these half wild, half cultivated spots, where after a partial 
clearing of the forest, nature has been left to herself, to rear 
the flowers which are best fitted to the soil and the season. 
Let the lover of flowers and landscapes, who would learn 


how to draw around his dwelling, all the rural beauties 
that will flourish together, receive his dessons from nature in 
her own wilds. Let him look upon her countenance before 
it has been disfigured by the decorations of a barbarous art, 
to acquire his ideas of beauty and propriety, and he will 
never mar her features, by adding gems that do not har- 
monize with their native expression, plucked from the bosom 
of a foreign clime. Then, although he may not sit under 
the shade of the palm or the myrtle, and rove among sweet- 


shrubbery to decorate his grounds. In a forest of his own 
native pines, he may find an arbor in summer and a shelter}, 
in winter, as odoriferous as a grove of cinnamon and myr- 


repast, more savory than the produce of the Indies. _w. F. 


TO LEILA, 


Original. 








Nort long ago, not long ago, 
I thought I ne’er could love again ; 
My heart was sad, depressed with wo, 
And broken friendship’s cold disdain ; 
[ little thought who I might know, 
Not long ago, not long ago: 
I said, * I cannot love again ;”’ 
But you and I were strangers then. 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
‘The future seemed a cheerless gloom, 
Without one star’s faint dying glow, 
To guide me onward to the tomb. 
I thought my darling hopes laid low, 
Not long ago, not long ago; 
Nor love could warm my heart again, 
But you and I were strangers then. 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
{ passed unheeded beauty’s smiles ; 
The beaming eye was but a show, 
Nor did { care for artful wiles. 
I thought but grief for me could flow, 


scented orange groves, in the climaie of northern fruits and) 
northern flowers, yet he has no need of foreign trees or 





ules, and the fruits of his own orchards will yield him a) 





Not long ago, not long ago ; 
I could have sworn to love again, 
Had I but known my Leila then! D. P. 


Biillerica, July, 1839. 





BUNKER’S HILL. 


Extracted from a private letter written by General Burgoyne. 


Boston is a peninsula, joined tc the main land only by a| 
narrow neck, which, in the first of the troubles, Gage forti-' 
fied ; arms of the sea and harbor surrounded the rest. On 
the other side of one of these arms, to the north, is Charles-| 
town, or rather was, for it is now rubbish, and over it a 
large hill, which is also, like Boston, a peninsula. To the 
south of the town is a still larger scope of ground, containing 
three hills, joining also to the main by a tongue of land, and. 
called Dorchester Neck. The heights as above described, 
both north and south, in the soldier’s phrase, command the 
town, i. e. give an opportunity of erecting batteries above 
any you can make against them, and consequently they are 
much more advantageous. 

It was absolutely necessary we should make ourselves' 
masters of these heights, and we proposed to begin with 
Dorchester ; because, from particular situations of batteries 
and shipping, (too long to describe, and unintelligible to you 
if I did,) it could evidently be effected without any consider-) 
able loss. Every thing was accordingly disposed. My two 
colleagues and myself, (who, by the by, have never differed, 
in an iota of military sentiment) had, in concert with Gen 
Gage, formed the plan. Howe was to land from transports 
on one point, Clinton on the centre, and I was to cannonade| 
from the causeway on the neck—each to take advantage) 
from circumstances. The operation must have been very 





Charlestown, where the strength of the enemy lay. He had 
under him Brigadier General Pigot. Clinton and myself 
took our stand (for we had not @ fixed post) in a large 
battery directly opposite to Charlestown, and commanding 
it, and also reaching to the heights above it, and thereby 
facilitating Howe’s attack. Howe’s disposition was ex- 
tremely soldier-like ; in my opinion, it was perfect. As his 
first line advanced up the hill, they met with a thousand 
impediments from strong fences, and were much exposed. 
They were also exceedingly hurt by musketry from Charles- 
town, though Clinton and I did not perceive it till Howe 
sent us word by a. boat, and desired us to set fire to the town. 
|No sooner said than done. We threw in a parcel of shells, 
‘and the whole was instantly in flames. Our battery after. 
wards kept an incessant fire upon the height. It was sec- 
onded by a number of frigates and floating batteries, and 
one ship of the line. 

And now ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that 
jean be conceived. If we looked to the right, Howe’s corps 
)ascending the hill in the face of entrenchments and in very 
disadvantageous ground, warmly engaged; to the left, the 
enemy pouring in fresh troops by thousands over the land ; 
and in the arm of the sea, our ships and floating batteries 
cannonading them. Straight before us, a large and noble 
town in one great blaze; the church steeples being all of 
timber, were great pyramids of fire above the rest; behind 
us, the church steeples, and heights, and our own camp, 
covered with spectators of the rest of our army, which was 
disengaged ; the hills all round the country crowded with 
spectators of the enemy, all in anxious suspense. The roar 
of cannon, mortars and musketry ; the crash of churches, 
ships upon the stocks, and whole streets falling together in 
ruin, to fill the ear; the storm of the redoubt, with the 
objects above described, to fill the eye; and the reflection, 
that perhaps a defeat was a final loss of the British empire 
in America, to fill the mind, made the whole a picture and 
complication of horror and importance beyond any it ever 
came to my lot to be witness of. I much lament Tom’s 
absence ; it was a sight for a young soldier, that the longest 
service may never furnish again ; and had he been with me, 
he would likewise have been out of danger ; for except two 





|cannon balls that went a hundred yards over our heads, we 
|| were not in any part of the direction of the enemy’s- fire. 


A moment of the day was critical. Howe’s left was stag- 
gered. Two battalions had been sent to re-enforce them, but 
we perceived them on the beach, seeming in embarrassment 
which way to march. Clinton, then next for business, took 


|| the part, without waiting for orders, to throw himself into a 


boat to head them. He arrived in time to be of service. 
The day ended with glory, and the success was most impor- 
tant, considering the ascendancy it gives the regular troops. 
But the loss was uncommon in officers for the numbers 
engaged. Howe was untouched, but his aid-de-camp, Capt. 
Sherwin, killed. Jordain, a friend of Howe, who came in 
gaite de ceur to see the campaign, a shipmate of ours on 
board the Cerberus, and who acted as aid-de-camp, badly 


| wounded. Pigot was unhurt, but behaved like a hero. You 


will see the list of the loss. Poor Col. Abercomby, who 
commanded the Grenadiers, died yesterday of his wounds. 


|| Capt. Addison, our poor old friend, who arrived but the day 


before, and was to have dined with me on the day of the 
action, was also killed; his son was upon the field at the 
time. Major Mitchell is slightly wounded. Young Chet- 
wynd’s wound is also slight. Lord Percy’s regiment * has 
suffered the most, and behaved the best; his lordship was 
not in the action. Lord Rawdon behaved to a charm —his 
name is established for life. — United Service Journal. 

* The 5th, with which Lord Rawdon, the late Marquis of Hastings, 








easy. This was to have been executed on the 18th. On the | 
17th*, at dawn of day, we found the enemy had pushed 
entrenchments with great diligence, during the night, on the’ 


peninsula, covered by shipping, without any opposition. 
He was to advance from thence up the hill which was over 
* June, 1775. 





heights of Charlestown, were there in force, and we evi-| 
dently saw that every hour gave them new strength. It) 
therefore became necessary to alter our plan, and attack on | a few short years, the poor monk, who had begged his bread 
that side. Howe, as second in command, was detached with | 
about 2000 men, and landed on the outward side of the thousand times more precious than the brightest crown in 
| christendom, revered as a sage, a benefactor, and a spiritual 


served during the action. 


Martin Lutaer.—He awoke all Germany and half of 
Europe from the scholastic sleep of an ignorance worse than 
death. He grasped the iron trumpet of his mother’s tongue — 
the good old Saxon, from which our own is descendet, the 
language of noble thought and high resolve—and blew @ 
blast that shook the nations from Rome to the Orkneys. 
Sovereign, citizen, and peasant started at the sound ; and, in 


for a pious canticle, countenanced by princes, and, what is a 


parent, at firesides of millions of his humble and grateful 
countrymen. — Everett. 
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AN EXPENSIVE JOKE. 
In the beginning of last month, Baron de Klonesberg, a 
student of the University. of Prague, being on his way to 
Vienna, arrived at the little town of Aestadt, in Bohemia, 
and stopped for the night at the Black Eagle Inn. Being 
required to insert his name, &c., in the traveller’s register, 
the youth put down a correct account of himself, but on com- 
ing to the colamn, “object or motive of the journey,” ven- 
tured the joke, “ to blow his brains out.” The inn-keeper, 
in compliance with the police regulations, transmitted the 
register to the burgomaster at eight in the evening. At 
ten, when the Baron was in bed, a police soldier entered his 
room, drew his sword, and sat down by his couch. ‘ What 
is your business ? ” inquired the astonished Baron. “I come 
to watch you,” replied the warrior. ‘I shall be on duty two 
hours ; at midnight, a comrade will relieve me, and he will 
be succeeded by others, until ten o'clock to-morrow morning, 
when you will be transferred to Jung Bunzlaw, the chief 
place of this district.” “Why am I dealt with as an of- 
fender?” “Because you have expressed the intention of 
killing yourself, a proceeding which the burgomaster will 
not suffer under any pretence whatever.” M. de Klones- 
berg begged hard to be taken forthwith to the magistrate, 
but the soldier declared that his orders were to keep watch 
over him in his room. Next morning, at ten, a non-com- 
missioned officer, and eight huzzars made their appearance, 
and the Baron was conveyed in a carriage to the police di- 
rector. There he was subjected to the examination of two 
doctors, when, on their reporting that they could detect in 
him no symptoms of lunacy, and no bump of self-destruction, 
he expected his.immediate restoration to liberty. Not so, 
however ; the facetious traveller was handed to the jailer of 
the municipal prison, and next introduced to the parochial 
tribunal, (pfarrgericht) for having trifled with the veneration 
due to magistrates, by writing an immoral thing in a public 
register. Unanimously found guilty, he was sentenced to a 
month of durance, a fine of about twenty pounds, to the pay- 
ment of all the expenses of watching him at Aestadt, and 
conveying him to Jung Bunzlaw, and lastly, to all costs. 
The Baron left the circle of Bunzlaw, resolved never to kil] 
himself even pour rire.— London paper. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL, 

Tue attention of the public, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has long been directed to the subject of a canal across the 
Isthmus which connects North and South America. 

There have been three routes named as practicable, though 
but two of them have received much attention. These two 
are, the route by the river of Chagres, and that by the Lake 
Nicaragua. The other exists in the Mexican province of 
Oaxaca, where heavy cannon have been transported across, | 
with only a portage of six leagues, over ground said to be 
easily practicable for a canal. | 

The second route, however, that of the Lake Nicaragua, 
is supposed to bethe most favorable one, and we are glad to 
be able to lay before our readers the following snferenasion| 
respecting it, contained in extracts from a letter from H.! 
Woniger, Esq., a gentleman recently from Guatemala, to 
the editor of the New York Evening Star, dated York, Pa., 
July 1, 1839: 

“ At the Isthmus of Panama, where several attempts have! 
been made to lay the plan of the said canal, the whole 
breadth of the country,.from one sea to the other, is not 
more than 21 miles ; but there one range of the loftiest 
mountains follows the other, and declares that human power 
is too frail to overcomevsach obstacles. But nature herself 
Seems to favor man in this undertaking. A little higher 
north, at about 11 degrees north latitade, in the Republic of 
Guatemala and State of Nicaragua, we find a natural valley 
extending over the whole breadth of the country, where the 
chain of mountainsygenerally called the Andes, which run, 
with this exception, ay phe continued line through the whole 
extent of the continent of America, have, for a while, 
almost entirely disappeared. We find in this valley, at the 
height of 120 feet above the Atlantic Ocean, situated the 
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to be done by art. The discharge of the waters from the 
lake of Nicaragua on the south-eastern extremity, forms the 
river St. John, which falls into the Caribbean sea, and at 
whose mouth we find the secure, spacious and excellent 
harbor of St. Johns. This river is a very broad and beauti- 
ful stream, and although in some places shallow, yet is even 
at present navigable for boats which hold from two to five 
tons, thus forming a connection between the lake and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is intended to make use of this river to 
form the eastern part of the canal, and it will be only neces- 
sary to erect a few dams with flood-gates to deepen the 
water, and in some places to augment the banks where the 
same are too low; for it is easy and practicable to make 
this canal deep enough for the largest East’ India traders. 
Plenty of large and fine timber on both sides of the river, 
and sufficient rock at a very short distance, facilitate the 
undertaking. The government of Central America has of 
late employed a committee of engineers, under the direction 
of Mr. John Bailey, a gentleman of great talents, who has 
ascertained the practicability of the canal, and demonstrated 
it beyond a doubt; and I am very happy to be able to state 
some of the general results of his survey, which I ascer- 
tained shortly before my departure from that country, for 
the purpose of laying them before the public — in respect to 
that part of the country through which the western part of 
the canal would have to run, which unites the lake of 
Nicaragw& with the Pacific Ocean. The distance, in a direct 
line, between the lake and the Pacific is about 9 miles; but 
following the winding of the valleys around seVeral hills, 
the distance the canal would have to be dug to connect ‘the 
lake and the Pacific, is 28,365 yards. The height of the 
lake above the Pacific Ocean is 128 feet 2 inches, and the 
greatest height of a single pinnacle of the ridge through 
which this canal would have to be laid, is 615 feet; this 
ridge being very narrow, and all the rest almost level, so 
that there would offer itself no obstacle of any consideration. 
Tespeak about the importance of this canal is unnecessary ; 
even the slightest observer perceives it at a glance, when he 
recollects the dangerous and circuitous route which is at 
present taken by the vessels which carry and convey the 
valuable and precious goods and products of China, the 
East Indies, and the western coast of America, both to this 
country and to Europe, not to speak of the advantage 
which the United States would receive by this canal, offering 
so short a route to their western frontier. 

“Tt is certain that if this canal were made, it would give a 
change to the commerce of the world, and a lustre in the 
annals of history to this century, greater than the very 
discovery of America could give to the fifteenth century. 
The length of the river St. Johns is about 80 miles, and the 
length of the whole canal would not be more than about 180 
miles. This would be, not only the greatest and most 
important work ever made by human power, but it would 
also be to the undertakers a source of great riches, making 
the reward equal with the undertaking; for it is calculated 
that the cost of the whole canal may amount to about ten 
or twelve millions of dollars, while the yearly revenue, at a 
low estimate, will be about five millions, thus clearing itself 


in two years. Yours, truly, H. Wonicer.” 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





New Mersop or Eneravine. — The attention of the pub- 
lic has been excited by the afMnouncement of the invention 
of a new art, which the inventor, Sypney E. Morse, Esq., 
calls Cerography. The process, and the material used, are 
as-yet kept secret; but the result is exhibited in a map of 
the State of Connecticut, published in the New York Ob- 
server, of which Mr. Morse is editor. He has long been in 
the habit of preparing maps for publication in that paper, 
and he says :— ‘ 

“ From the nature of wood-cnt engraving, we were under 
the necessity of omitting roads, names of towns, and other 
information, to such ap, extent, that, when we compared 
them with the ocaal maps from which we copied, they 













































grand lake of Nicaragua, 120 miles long, by 40 or 60 broad,||lost, in our eyes, nearly all value. In reflecting on the mat- 
with a depth of water which varies from 40 to 60 fathoms,||ter, we became satisfied that a new mode of engravilig was 
navigable for the greatest vessels existing, thus assuring us/| practicable, by which fap plates could be easily made, con- 
of a natural reservoir of water, from whence to draw for taining all the information onthe copper-plate maps, and yet 
~ purpose of filling the canal on both sides, making thel| p#inted in connection with type, under the letter press. Ac- 
lake serve as a part of the canal for the length of 90 miles. cordingly, we commenced our experiments, and persevered 
where nature has furnished every thing, and nothing is left until they were crowned with complete success. The map 
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of Connecticut, which we give on our last page, is from a 
plate obtained bythe new method. Wood-cut engravers, or 
persons conversant with their art, will see at once that the 
information on this map could not be given in relief on wood, 
except at an expense which must deter any one from at- 
tempting it. By the new method, it is very rapidly done. 

‘“‘In a few weeks, we hope to be able to prepare a specimen 
sheet, which will show that for maps, music, and some other 
kinds of engraving, Cerography, with proper attention to the 
press-work, is capable of furnishing prints that will make a 
very near approach in beauty, to those from copper-plates. 
If this can be done,.the superior facility of the engraving, 
the durability of the plate, and the rapidity of the printing, 
will give it great advantages.” 

{Instead of six hundred copies a day, which is the utmost 
that can be taken off from a copper-plate, the new method 
renders it practicable to print many thousands in a day, — 
as many thousands, in fact, as can be turned off by a Napier 
press, of whatever power.— So far as we understand the new 
art, it is purely original in all that renders it of any value. 

A Bautiore Artist 1n Lonpon.—Thomas Ruckle, of 
Baltimore, has been four years in France and Italy, copying 
the old masters. He is now in London, according to a 
letter in the Baltimore American, at the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. A note was left at his lodging from Earl 
Grey, inviting him to call at his residence. After compli- 
menting his work, the Earl asked him his price for an 
Italian piece which he had painted while on his tour. The 
‘price was accordingly named, and the Earl replied to him: 
“Mr. Ruckle, you have asked too little for that picture—I 
will give you a higher price””—naming the sum. Besides 
ithis, the Earl engaged him to execute a companion piece. 

Orrentat Fanaticism.— A wretched fanatic, now in Bom- 
bay, took a little slip of the Talsi tree, planted it in a pot, 
placed it in the palm of his hand, and held it above his head, 
jin which position it has remained for five years. The Tulsi 
‘has grown a fine shrub’; the muscles of the arm which sup- 
ports it have become rigid and shrunken, the nails of the 
fingers have grown out; and curl spirally downwards to a 
great length; yet the wretched devotee sleeps, eats, drinks, 
and seems quite indifferent to his strange position, having 
lost the recollection-of pain in public applause. 

Revonvrionary Patriots are fast dropping away into the 
tomb. Time, as if grown restless, like a reaper at his task, 
strives to hasten the accomplishment of their destiny. Make 
much of them, generations now upon the stage! A few 
short years, and not a solitary heart of the revolutionary 
host will beat this side the grave. Young men, go to them, 
and learn of their experience the lessons of wisdom. Trea- 
sure up the reminiscences of that eventful period in which 
they toiled, that you might be free. Minister to their com- 
forts, and make soft the pillow of their declining years. 

A Goop Hinr.—A clergyman preaching in a small town, 
which he had visited in the course of his travels, having 
received no invitation to dine with any of the inhabitants, 
after exhorting his hearers in the strongest manner against 
being seduced by the prevailing vices of the age, said, “I 
have preached against every vice but luxurious living, 
having had no opportunity of judging to what extent it is 
carried on in this town.” 











“ A Goop Taxe.” — Edward V. Davis, a journeyman. prin- 
ter, has been selected as the democratic candidate for Con- 
gress, in the Attakapas district of Louisiana. The Sun calls 
this “looking up” — it is a little — but it is no great stretch 
for a journeyman printer to become a Congressman about 
these days. If they are not acquainted with forms of govern- 
ment, established rules, and all such solid matter, who are ? 

Consorinc, very. — We learn from the Greenfield Gazette, 
that Mr. Miller, who has announced in his book, which has 
attracted considerable attention, and produced some un- 
easiness, that the world was to come to an end in 1843, has 
since discovered an error in his calculation, of one hundred 
years. He now thinks he is one hundred years too early. 

Aw English paper states that a German has discovered 
the art of making leather out of certain refuse and waste 
animal substances. A manufactory for this purpose has 
lately been established near Vienna. 








THE MYSTERIES OF OCEAN. 


Original. 








«+ Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the 
depth.”’ — Job xxxviii. 16. 
Chorus. — Wuo knows what lies in the depths below, 

Where the waters ebb, and the waters flow ; 

And round the stems of coral flowers, 

The gushing tide incessant pours ? 
Who knows what lies in the hollow sea, 
That utters its voice so mournfully ? 


There ’s many a wreck, and many a bone, 
And many a bank with grass overgrown, 
And many a grotto, and many a dell, 
And many a bright and changeful spell, 
Hidden beneath the stormy sea, 
That utters its voice so mournfully. 


There ’s many a hope, and many a sigh, 
And many a longing, lingering eye ; 
And many a vow, and many a prayer, 
And many a lock of braided hair ; 
Down in the depths of the treacherous sea, 
That utters its voice so mournfully. 


There lie the forms of manly youth, 

And there the lines of sacred truth ; 

And maiden cheeks of purple glow, 

Are mouldering in the depths below ; 
In the sunless depths of the pathless sea, 
That utters its voice so mournfully. 


Who knows what lies in the depths below, 
Where the waters ebb and the waters flow, 
And round the stems of coral flowers, 
The gushing tide incessant pours ? 
Who knows what lies in the hollow sea, 
That utters its voice so mournfully ? 


There dragons make their stormy home, 

And troops of grisly monsters roam, 

And serpents with their poisonous breath, 

Are hissing threatening notes of death ; 
And fiendish sprites, with hellish glee, 
Hold festival beneath the sea. 


There, when the storm is on the Wave, 
And the high shores the billows lave, 
And mariners on desert coast ; 
Expect each moment to be lost ; 
There, down beneath the troubled sea, 
Reigns undisturbed tranquillity. 


There the waters ebb and the waters flow, 
And the sea-plant lifts its branching bough 
Of crimson, purple, white and green — 
So calin, so lovely, so serene, 

That e’en the very heaven of blisa, 

Is not to be compared with this. 


There would I rest among the steeps 

Of sand-hills piled in drifted heaps, 

Or in the Nereid bowers of stone, 

Or on the mountain-tops, alone, 
With open heart, most willingly, 
Learn all that ’s done beneath the sea. 


LAURA LOVELAND AND HER NIECE, 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





Original. 





Ir was near the close of a bleak, uncomfortable day, late 
in the fall, that Albert Hathorne, while walking along one 
of the stréets in New York, saw a youthful female, whose 
appearance had, for some minutes before, attracted his 
attention, enter a shop, which the three gilt balls over the 
door, indicated to be that of a pawn-broker. She was 
dressed in a suit of mourning of the best materials, but 
very much faded, and so much worn as to have been 
repaired in several places. Hathorne, whose attention she 
had drawn by the beauty and grace of her form, as she 
entered the pawn-broker’s, obtained a partial view of a pale. 
beautiful face, and a pair of the most bewitching eyes he 
had ever beheld. Hastily detaching a valuable seal from 
his watch chain, to give him the show of some business, he 
felt inclined to obey the promptings of curiosity and enter 
the shop. A moment’s reflection, however, made hin 
sensible that the unfortunate female, whoever she might be 
would naturally wish to shun observation, and he contented 
himself with slowly promenading the opposite side-walk 
never wandering so far as’ to lose sight of the three gil: 
balls. After the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, which 
had seemed much longer to him, the interesting femal 
again made her appearance. As she rapidly retraced he: 
steps, he managed so as to keep her ia his eye, withou 
appearing to follow her. Once she stopped and purchasea 
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some cakes of a woman, and seemed strongly tempted to||parted with all her own ornaments, and the more valuable 


buy an orange. 


part of her wardrobe, and, the day she was observed by 


“Here,” said the woman, “is the finest orange in my ||Hathorne, had commenced disposing of what little jewelry 
basket, and you shall have it just as cheap as either of the |/had belonged to her sister. She had hoped to preserve for 
others.” The young woman took the orange, looked at i1||Emma her mother’s wardrobe, and to procure by her own 


returning it to the basket, said, “No, it will not do.” 


said, longed to purchase not only that, but every orange in 
the basket, and bestow them on one, whom penury, it was 
tuo evident, held in her-cold and withering embrace. She 
paused not again, until she had reached a small house in an 
obscure street more than a mile from the pawn-broker’s. 
Availing ourselves of a privilege which Hathorne gladly 
would have done, we will follow her into her humble abode. 
As she opened the inner door, “How glad I am that you 
have come,” said the sweet voice of achild, which issued 
from a bed in’ one corner of the room. “How long have 
you been awake, dear?” said Laura. “O,a great while, 
but I did’nt feel lonely, with father and mother with me”— 
turning her eyes to the portraits of a youthful couple oppo- 
site her— “though I began to feel afraid that you would 
stay till after dark, and then I could not see them.” 

The little girl, who appeared to be about five years old, 
looked wistfully towards her aunt, as she placed the cakes 
she had purchased in a plate. 

“JT have not got the orange for you that ?* intended, 


the disappointment depicted on the pale, emaciated features 
of the child, who was just recovering from a fever. “TI did 
not obtain quite so much on the ear-rings as I expected, and 
I had only just enough to buy these few cakes, and to pay 
the man who trusted me for the coals.’’ ‘No matter,”’ said 
the child, “the cakes are so good, I shall think no more 
about the orange.” 

Laura drew together the few half-extinguished coals, 
assisted little Emma to rise, and then they both sat down to 
a+mall table furnished with the plate of cakes and a cup of 
cold water. The voice of the coming storm, which during 
the day had uttered itself in low wailings, grew louder at 
the approach of night, whistling round the corners of their 
lowly abode, and making their dimly lighted apartment 
seem still more desolate. 

“‘T don’t like to hear the wind blow so loud,” said Emma, 
‘it makes me think about father. I wish he had never 
gone to sea, and then he would‘nt have been lost.” 

Laura made no reply, for she could not just then trast 
herself to speak ; but turned towards her brother’s portrait, 
that with eyes almost as beautiful as her own, seemed to be 
regarding her and his child with looks full of love. Emwa, 
already fatigued, again retired to bed, and soon lost a sense 
of ber sorrow in sleep. Laura added a scanty handful of 
coals to the few nearly consumed, placed a basket on the 
table filled with plain needle-work, obtained from one of the 
shops that furnish ready made clothing, and then seating’ 


Emma,” said Laura, brushing away a tear, as she marked | 


a moment, re-examined the contents of her purse, then||labor a maintenance for them both; but her health began 


already to suffer from the effects of privation and over- 


Hathorne, who had arrived near enough to hear what she|jexertion, and she was obliged, though reluctantly, to 


renounce her determination. Young Hathorne, in the mean 
time, was untiring in his efforts to ascertain her name and 
situation, and the obscure street where she lived became his 
daily promenade, instead of Broadway or the far-famed 
Battery. He had seldom, however, been rewarded by a 
sight of her, as her errands of necessity were generally 
performed at an early hour in the morning, before the 
fashionable world was abroad. As a last resource, he ven- 
iured a few inquiries at a small shop next door to where she 
resided, but Mrs. Stimpson who kept it, could tell him noth. 
ing, only that she believed that she was a young widow. 

Laura had procured money to pay the last quarter’s rent, 
jby disposing of a shawl which her brother had presented to 
his wife the day he sailed, and now, nearly three months 
more had been passed by her in the same routine of unmit- 
igated toil, without a moment’s leisure to solace herself with 
\books, or to allow her to engage in any other intellectual 
|pursuit, which a cultivated mind and a refined taste, had, in 
the days of her prosperity, rendered actual wants. She felt 
that she was sinking from the combined effects of anxiety, 
|privation, and her unremitting night-tasks ; but what could 
she do? The winter had proved uncommonly severe, which 
by increasing the prices of food and fuel, had obliged her to 
part with several articles on which she had proposed to raise 
money to pay the rent, due in a few days. 

One day, when their allowance of bread had been unnsu- 
ally small, the most of which Laura had forced upon the 
poor, hungry child, who had sat all day ona stool at her 
feet, stitching some plain seams, which she felt happy and 
proud at being able to do well enough to answer the pur- 
|| pose, a smart rap was heard at the outer door just after dark. 
|| Taking up the small japan lamp, Laura went and opened it. 
it was the landlord, who had called to inform her that he 
|had let the tenement which she occupied to a relative of his, 
who wished to take possession of it the next Monday; nor 
did he forget to remind her that the last quarter's rent 
became due that morning. She confessed her inability to 
pay him, and expressed her fears that in so short a time it 
.. be impossible to obtain another house into which she 
could remove. 

“Why, as to that,” said the man, “you'll have a whole 
‘day to look round in and to move your housen stuff, which 
will,” glancing his eyes round the room, “be no great job, 
I see. In the mean time you can be thinking of some plan 








||to make out the money for the rent, by parting with some 


|bit of finery or other, or by calling in your pay for your 
work, and I will call to-morrow and take it.” 





herself so,as to obtain as mnch warmth from the poorly) 
supplied grate as possible, continued to ply her needle, 
unremittingly till after midnight, when fatigue and exhaus- 
tion compelled her to desist. She cast a wishful eye at the 


“J have parted with every thing that’”— Laura began, 
‘but the landlord either did not or would not hear, and 


bidding her “good night” he left the house. Laura did not 


speak, but seating herself by the dim lamp, with apparent 





plate of cakes covered with a napkin, but would not permit, 
herself to encroach upon the already spare allowance reserved 
‘or breakfast, for it would cost her several hours more labor) 
to finish the garment she had begun, for which she would! 
receive the sum of ten or twelve cents, and until it was| 
completed, she had no means of procuring additional food. 

It was now nearly two years since her brother, Captain 
Loveland, sailed for India; and when his return was daily! 
expected, news came that the vessel in which he sailed was_ 
iost, and that allon board had perished. Her sister-in-law, 
whose health was failing at the time of her husband’s 
leparture, soon fell a victim to consumption. The funds 
left for the support of the family, were deposited in a bank: 
which became insolvent before Captain Loveland had been 
vbsent a year; and as Mrs. Loveland was at that time too 
ll to be removed, Laura was compelled to retain the hand-! 
some house where they resided tilffafter her sister’s. decease, 
when most of the furniture was sold at auction to pay the 
ent, the last money received from the bank being barely 
sufficient to meet the other heavy and unavoidable expenses. 
She then procured the back basement of the humble dwell- 
‘ng where she and her niece still remained. To heighten 
ver distress and pecuniary difficulties, little Emma was) 
aken sick with a fever immediately afier their removal.’ 
To defray the expenses of the child’s sickness, she had 


;composure, resumed her needle. Emma sat silent too, with 
her eyes earnestly fixed upon the portraits of her father and 
mother, which had, long since, been despoiled of their hand- 
some gilt frames. 

“Don’t you think, aunt Laura,” she at length said, “that 
{father and mother would feel very sorry, if they knew that 
we had nothing but a little bread to eat, and scarcely any 
fire to warm us?” 

Laura, instead of replying, suddenly threw up her arms, 
gave a faint shriek, and fell back in her chair. The chilé 
‘gazed on her pale, death-like countenance a moment, and 
then rushed wildly into the street. ’ 

“QO, do come in, said she to the first person she met, “aunt 
Laura is dead!” j 

A young gentleman, who might have been about five and 
jtwenty, followed closely by Mrs. Stimpson, who had heard 
‘the exclamation of the child, obeyed the request. They 
placed Laura on the bed, and with cold water, the only 
restorative the house afforded, Mrs. Stimpson commenced 
‘chafing her hands and temples. 

“O, aunt,” said the weeping Emma, “TI will never eat so 
much of the bread again, if you do say you don’t want it.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Mrs. Stimpson, “that the poor 
young woman is dying for want of food ?V 
| As for the gentleman, he did not speak, bet Mrs. Stimpson 


| 
| 
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saw him wipe his eyes with bis handkerchief. “Just keep to the window. The clock at last strack— nearly five||means and the will to deck her with the splendor of an 
rabbing her hands and forehead, sir,” said she, “and I will minutes more had elapsed —still no carriage appeared in ||Eastern queen, but she preferred to appear in a simple dress 
run and get a little wine and some biscuits.” sight resembling the one expected. Emma’s vivacity began ||of white muslin, in which she looked so lovely, that all who 

Soon after her return, Laura began slowly to revive, and |/to be damped by doubt and fear, and as her eyes wandered |/beheld her, felt that 
was soon able to swallow a little wine and water. At first round the low, narrow room, it had never looked so gloomy —— —— — “ Beauty needs no adorning, 
she leoked round with a bewildered air, but when she saw ||(o her before. Her suspense was only momentary. When But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

a young gentleman preseut, busily assisting Mrs. Stimpson ||/she looked out again, the carriage was almost at the door.|| What was peculiarly grateful to Laura’s heart, was that 
to endeavor to restore her, a faint blush tinged her pale and|/Many were the happy heurs that brightened her future life, || Hathorne’s parents, though wealthy, and by some accounted 
hollow cheeks; for she immediately recognized him from |jyet it may be doubted if ever her cup of joy was more com- ||proud and haughty, treated her with as much courtesy and 
having met him several times near the house, when she pletely full, than when she found herself and her aunt||cordiality as if she had been an heiress. 
could not forbear noticing that he regarded her with more fairly seated in the carriage, saw the door actually closed,|| Mr. Carlton, who was extensively engaged in commerce, 
and felt that the wheels were in motion. offered Captain Loveland the command of one of his ships, 
~ and fortune no longer looked upon him with a stern and 
frowning aspect. 

One evening, while Laura was engaged with her needle 
work, Emma with her drawing lesson, and Hathorne was 
reading to them aloud, he was told that a porter at the door 
wished to speak with them. He smiled as he rose, and 
went to the door, and Laura, heard him say, “You may 
bring it into the hall.” “Laura come into the hall a 
minute,” said he, ‘‘and Emma, you must come too.” 

As they entered, he was unlocking a large trunk. The 
lid was raised, and Emma exclaimed, “Oh, aunt, there is 
your elegant shawl, and the beautiful dress you were obliged 
to part with, to pay the doctor’s bill, when I had the fever.” 

Emma’s eyes sparkled still more brightly, when Hathorne, 
opening a casket, displayed all the jewelry which had 
belonged to her mother and her aunt, as well as her own 
trinkets, which she had been obliged to yield to the pawn- 
broker to procure bread. One thing after another was 
removed from the trunk, and laid upon the table. Not a 
single thing which had belonged to either of them was 
missing. Laura could only say, while she pressed her 
husband’s hand to her heart, “If you have been thoughtful, 
I feel that I can be grateful.” 






























































than common curiosity. 

The young gentleman, whose embarrassment exceeded 
hers, briefly explained the reason of his being present, first|} The balmy breath of spring was abroad, and the sky 
informing her that his name was Hathorne. “ Will you,” ||softened to that mild, cerulean hue, which harmonizes as 
added he, “permit my sister to call on you in the morning?” ||finely with the first light verdure, and the trees in their early 

“If the sight of poverty and misery will not be too painful foliage. The sun, which stole through the damask curtains 
to her,” replied Laura, “it would give me pleasure.” that shaded the windows of an apartment in one of the most 

After receiving a promise from Mrs. Stimpson that she|/splendid houses in Square, placed in a rich light, a 
would remain during the night, Hathorne departed. At an||group gathered round a mosaic centre table, looking at some 
hour which might have been termed early in the city, a||beautifal prints. 
handsome private carriage drew up in front of the humble|; One of them, a child six years old, with eyes blue as 
residence of Laura Loveland. The steps were let down, the||summer skies, and with cheeks like the heart of a dew- 
door thrown open, and young Hathorne springing lightly upon || bathed rose, glowing brightly through clustering curls of a 
the side walk, assisted a lady to alight, whose sweet and/||sunny brown, as she bent over one of the prints, stood with 
beautiful face could not fail to be a sure passport to the heart.|/her small, dimpled hand laid lightly on the shoulder of 

“Shall I retarn for you in half an hour, Martha?” said|/another fair child, apparently of the same age, and of‘almost 
he, as he conducted his sister to the door. equal beauty. It was Emma Loveland, and those, who a 

“Not quite so soon as that,” she replied; “an hour will||few months before had beheld her, pale as a crushed flower, 
not be too long for me to mention my plans to her, especially || would hardly have recognized the little langhing Hebe before 
if I find her weak and exhausted.” them now to be the same. But the change was not greater 

Mrs. Stimpson came to the door, and in answer to their|/than that wrought in the appearance of a still lovier being, 
inquiries, informed them that Miss Loveland had rested||who stood at the same table. Health and beauty had re- 
quite comfortably after eating some biscuit, except that she||turned to her pale, hollow cheeks, and those eyes which had 
sometimes started in her sleep, and begged somebody to let||haunted young Hathorne in his midnight dreams and mid- 
her remain a little longer, as she had no home to go to.||day musings, had lost nothing of their fascinating loveliness; 
“ And as for the child,” added she, “you never saw such ajjwhile on her brow, where sorrow had been written in dim, 
little famished thing. She would not taste a mouthful till I||shadowy characters, the light of a happy heart shone like 
told ber that her aunt would soon be well, and then I can|/morning sunbeams on the unfolding lily. In the same group 
tell you, it did me good to see her eat.” was Albert Hathorne, with pride and pleasure in his looks, 

Though want and over-exertion had clouded the bright-||for he felt that it was his hand that had raised from the dust 
ness of Laura’s complexion, stolen brilliancy from her eyes, |/these trampled flowers, which were now glowing with a 
and by sharpening, had marred the beautiful outline of ber||richness of bloom, surpassing even his_own high-wrought 
features, vestiges of extreme loveliness still lingered on her|janticipations. Nor was it in Laura’s personal attractions 
countenance —a loveliness rendered touching by the look of|jalone, that he found cause of self-gratulation in reference to 
mild resignation diffused over it by a spirit that had meekly||the part he had taken. He found her mind was a jewel 
bowed beneath the hand of the Chastener. She was attired ||worthy of the casket. While simplicity and truth formed 
in her dress of faded black, the only decent one she had||the more prominent traits of her character, her heart was 
been able to retain, and was seated near the fire, when||capable of that deep and devoted passion, almost always 
Hathorne’s sister, (Mrs. Carlton,) entered. Following the|/accompanied by a beautiful enthusiasm, which weaves a 
impulses of a delicacy, which seems to be the instinct of||veil of all imaginable loveliness to invest the object of its 
noble and sensitive minds, Mrs. Carlton soon managed to||love. Too often, alas, is this veil, with its fervid and beau- 
subdue the painful embarrassment and restraint, which||tiful coloring thrown over a character cold and unlovely in 
Laura felt, in common with those who have passed from a/jitself. Several other fair forms made up the group which 
state of comfort and comparative affluence into one of||Mrs. Carlton, seated a little apart, wag contemplating with 
extreme indigence, when their poverty and misfortunes are ||a look of serene deiight, when an exclamation of wild joy 
about to become the theme of conversation; and before the ||burst from the lips of Emma as she ran and threw herself 
expiration of the hour, she had related the story of her|jinto the arms of a gentleman, who at that moment entered 
sorrows and her sufferings, and every thing was satisfac: ||the room. conducied by Mr.Carlton. Laura, who had stood 
torily arranged for the removal of herself and. Emma to/|! with her back towards the duor when he entered, turned at 
Mrs. Carlton’s own splendid dwelling. the.sound:of Emma’s voice, and as she sprang to his side, 

Now that the heavy hand of anxiety had been lifted from her |/the word, “brother,” that escaped her tremulous lips ex- 
heart, and the bright bow of promise could be seen spanning |/plained all. Yes, Captain Loveland, whom all imagined 
the prospects of the future, Laura’s frame seemed to be |/had long slept beneath the waves of the ocean, stood before 
renovated —endued with new life. With the assistance of|/them, and while he pressed his child to his bosom, and 
Mrs. Stimpson’s daughter, what few household goods re-|\clasped the hand of his beloved sister, a tear fell to the 
mained in her possession, were prepared to transfer to the||memory of her, who with pale lips and tearful eyes, bade 
auction room by four o’clock, and Emma, with the impa-|/him her last farewell. 3 
tience of childhood, had put on her pelisse and bonnet, and|| Captain Loveland’s unexpected return may be accounted 
sat holding the portraits of her parents, which being painted |/for in a few words. His vessel was wrecked when within 
on canvass, were made into a roll, and cafefally covered ||a few days’ sail of home, and he and a few others were in a 
with a handkerchief, while her joy, too exciting for silence, ||state of great exhaustion taken from the wreck by a ship 
_continaally overflowed in praises of Mrs. Carlton and her|/bound for Java. Soon afterwards, a homeward bound vessel 
“Randsome brother. belonging to the United States fell in with the wreck, and 

“ How fortunate it is,” said she to Laufa, “that you know ||concluding from appearances, that all on board had perished, 
‘music and drawing. How much" pleasanter it will be to/|the captain and crew, when they arrived on shore, made 
teach them to Mrs. Carlton’s daughters, than to sit and sew}report accordingly. Soon after his arrival at Java, he was 
hard. stiff cloth, from sunrise to midnight. Did you mind||attacked by the dreadful fever of the country, and after his 
how sweet her voice sounded, when just as she went away ||recovery,,a series of adverse evenis prevented him from 
she said, ‘I trust we shall be like sisters to each other,||sooner reaching home. 

Miss Loveland,’ —and Mr. Hathorne I thought looked as if 
he would be glad to be your brother.” 

As it drew near five, the hour Mrs. Carlton proposed to 
come for them, the sound of every carriage attracted Emma 








































CURIOSITIES OF ANCIENT ROMANCE AND HISTORY. 
Compiled for the Magazine. 


AspaLonymus.—There are but a few persons who have 
attained the age of manhood, without reading the story of 
Abdalonymus ; but it is worthy of being repeated. He was 
descended from king Cinyras, and of the royal family of 
Sidon. Alexander the Great having deposed Strato, wished 
to restore the race of Cinyras, and having found Abdalony- 
mus, he was convinced of his high descent by the apparent 
dignity of his person. Interrogating him how he bore his 
poverty, Abdalonymus replied, “I wish I may bear my new 
condition as well. These hands have supplied my neces- 
sities. I have had nothing, and I have wanted nothing.” 
Alexander was so much pleased with this reply, that he 
augmented his dominions, and gave him a large present out 
of the Persian spoils. 

° — 

A Sinevtar Distase.— History informs us that the Ab- 
derites who inhabited Abdera, a maritime town of Thrace, 
were for some months, in the reign of Lysimachns, afflicted 
with a singular disease. It was a kind of burning fever, 
according to the description of it given by Lucian, which 
eame toa crisis on the seventh day. During its continuance, 
the imaginations of thuse who were siezed with it, were dis- 
tracted, and they fancied themselves players ; and they con- 
tinued reciting verses from some tragedy, particularly out of 
the Andromeda of Euripides, till the cold of winter termi- 
nated their delirium. Of the cause of this disease, Lucian 
gives the following account: Archelaus performed the trage- 
dy of Andromeda before the Abderites, in a very hot sum- 
mer. Several persons were attacked with a fever on their 
leaving the theatre; and their imaginations being fully pos- 
sessed with the dramatic incidents which had been exhibited, 
they could not forbear imitating Archelaus’s action and de- 
claration ; and by them the fever was communicated to the 


others by infection. 


—— 


Tae Asetites.—We find, throughout ancient history, 
parallels to almost all the remarkable characters and inei- 
dents of modern times. In the-early middle ages, there 
existed a sect in Africa, whose habits were, in most respects, 
not unlike those of our Shakers. Their distinguishing prac- 
tice was to marry, but live separated from their wives as “ 
though they were not married. The learned have taken 
great pains to ascertain the principle upon which they acted, 
bat without success. It is probable they took their name 


A few weeks from this time, a small, select party were 
assembled at Mrs. Carlton’s, to witness the marriage ol 
Albert Hathorne and Laura Loveland. Her friends had the 
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from Abel, because, like that patriarch, they had no issue. 
In order to perpetuate the sect, St. Austin informs us, that 
when a man and woman entered into this society, they| 
adopted a boy and a girl who were to be their heirs, and to 
marry under the same obligations which were imposed upon) 
themselves, and of adopting two children of different sexes. 

Ancient Booxs. —If we may depend on the testimony of 
Pliny and of Plutarch, there were found at Rome, four hun- 
dred years after the death of Numa, the books which that} 
great king had commanded to be deposited with his body in 
the tomb. The body was entirely consumed; but the books, 
which treated of philosophy and religion, were in such a 
state of preservation, that Petilius, the Praetor, undertook to 
read them by command of the Senate. On the report which 
he made respecting their contents, they were ordered to be 
burned. They were written on the bark of the birch tree. 
This bark consists of an accumulation of ten or twelve 
sheets, white and thin, like paper, the mes of which it sup- 
plied to the ancients. 


Anecpore or an AncieNT Patnter.—There is a curious! 
account, in Pliny, of a painter of Sicyon, named Pausias, 
who learned to paint floweps from a nosegay girl. The fol- 
lowing is given in the words of the translator of Pliny. 
“In his youth he became enamored of a nosegay girl, of the 
same city with himself; her name was Glycera; she was 
pretty, and had a singularity elegant taste in assorting, in a) 
thousand different ways, the flowers of nosegays and chap-| 
lets; so that Pausias, copying after nature the chaplet of} 
and nosegays of his mistress, rendered himself, at length. | 
perfect in that art. Last of all, he painted her seated in the 
‘act of composing a chaplet of flowers ; and this picture was) 
considered his great master-piece. He called it Stephano| 
Plocos, the garland weaver, because Glycera had no other! 
means of relieving the pressure of poverty, bui making and 
selling garlands and nosegays. And it is confidently af-) 
firmed, that L. Lucullus gave to Dionysius, of Athens, two 
talents, for a simple copy of this picture.” 

This anecdote must have been singularly pleasing to Pliny, 
for he has repeated it in another place: “Those of Pelopones- | 
sus,” says he, “were the first who regulated the colors and 
smells of the flowers of which chaplets were composed. It! 
was, however, originally the invention of Pausias, a painter, | 
and of a nosegay girl, named Glycera, with whom he was| 
violently in love ; whence he was engaged to imitate, to the 
life, the chaplets and nosegays which she composed. But 
the girl varied, in‘so many ways, the arrangement of the 
flowers of her chaplets, in order to tease and employ her} 
lover, that it affurded very high amusement to behold the’ 
skill of the painter Pausias, and the natural production of 
Glycera, striving for the superiority.” 








| 


AxsracapaBra.— This was an ancient magical word, rec- 
ommended by Serenus Simonicus, preceptoreto the younger 
Gordian, as a charm or amulet, in curing agues, and pre- 
venting other diseases. To produce this effect, the word 
must be written on paper, and repeated, omitting each time’ 
the last letter in the preceding, so that the whole may form 
a sort of inverted cone, (asinthe ABRACADABRA 
margin,) in which there is this aA BRACADABR 
property, that which way soev. ABRACADAB 
er the letters be taken, beginning ABRACADA 
from the apex and ascending from ABRACAD 
the left to the right, they make the ABRACA 


same word, or as some would have ABRAC 

it, the same sentiment, as is found ABRA 
in the first whole line. This paper ABR 
must be suspended about the neck AB | 
by a linen thread. A 


Ancient Wines.—It is impossible to determine the era! 
when mankind first discovered the art of making wine. It 
is highly probable, however, that it was an accidental dis- 
covery that might have been made, separately, at distinct 
periods. Almost every country in which the vine is pro-| 
duced, has boasted of some individual to whom the honor 
has been attributed. Pliny mentions Staphylus, as the first 
who mixed wine with water. On this occasion a fable was 
invented that Bacchus, having been struck with a thunder- 
bolt, and being all inflamed, was presently cast into the 
nymph’s bath, to be extinguished. 





||Falernian wine, born, as it were, with him, or which reck- 


||take the poem not to be Homer’s; but several of the ancients 
'|are of another opinfon ; and Statius, the historian, makes no 


'|he has five others in a state of forwardness, besides having 


| 


Rome. Seven years was the shortest period, according to 
Aristotle and Galen, for keeping a wine, before it was fit for 
drinking. Among the Romans, the age of wines was, as it 
were, a criterion of their goodness. Horace, in his odes, 
which one may call Bacchic songs, boasts of his drinking 


oned its age from the same consuls. 
Barracnomyomacuia.— The ancients were not so addict- 
ed to travestie as the moderns; but there are some curious 
specimens of this form of composition extant. The word at 
the head of this paragraph is formed of three Greek words 





an ancient burlesque poem, attributed to Homer, and giving 
an account, in mock-heroic style, of the battle of frogs and 
mice. The subject of the poem is the death of Psycharpax, 
a mouse, son of Toxartes, who being mounted on the back 
of Physignathus, a frog, on a voyage to its palace, to which 
he had been invited, was siezed with fear, when he saw 
himself in the middle of the pond, so that he tumbled off, 
and was drowned. Physignathus being suspected to have 
shaken him off with design, the mice demanded satisfaction, 
and declared war against the frogs. Some modern authors 





doubt of it. It was probably, however, the work of some) 
satirist who intended to aim a shaft of ridicule, both at the 
warring propensities of nations, and at epic poetry. 

Beacon Fires.—Different methods have been used in) 
different countries, both anciently, and in the latter ages, to) 
convey the notice of any impending danger to distant places) 


: A 
with the greatest expedition. 





But no kind of signals has 
more generally prevailed than that of fires in the night. 

That this was practised among the Jews, we learn from the| 
sacred writers. Hence, the prophet Isaiah, in allusion to 
that custom, threatens them, that they should be left “as a| 
beacon on the top of a mountain, and as an ensign on a) 
hill.”” And, in like manner, Jeremiah alarms them by say- 

ing, “Set up a sign of fire in Bethhaccerem, for evil ap: 
peareth out of the north, and great destruction.” Aristotle) 
informs us, that these signals were so dispersed on towers, | 
through all the territories of the king of Persia, that in the) 
space of twenty-four hours, he could receive advice at Susa! 
and Ecbatana, his two capital cities, of any commotions or 
disturbances that might be raised in the most distant parts| 
of his dominions. But the Greeks, according to Thucydides, | 
made use of torches forSignals, which, by a different man-| 
agement, served to give notice, either of the approach of an| 
enemy, or of the arrival of a friend to their assistance. In) 
the former case, the torches were shaken by those who held| 
them, and in the latter, they were kept steady. 





VARIETIES. 





HIRAM POWERS, THE AMERICAN ARTIST. 

A tetTerR from Florence, Italy, informs as of our friend’ 
health, and eminent success in his profession. He has 
completed three marble busts, which are enthusiastically| 
admired by all the Italian artists that have seen them, and! 


modelled nine new busts. He is freely offered for every 
likeness he undertakes nearly twice as much as is paid to) 
any of the Florentine sculptors. We have been informed) 
that Bartolini, an artist of considerable eminence, observed 
toa friend, on their visit to Powers’s studio— “I know not 
what he may do when he comes to work on statues, but for 
bust#hae has not his equal in all Italy.” The Marquis de 
Camponi is a nobleman esteemed as of the first rank in 
Italy for learning and talent — he is one of Powers’ frequent) 
visiters, and observed, on seeing the bust of Daniel Webster : || 
“Tt is the greatest head I ever saw in my life.” These) 


America—the western backwoods of America —has the) 


boast of, and the model of a head, the manly and intellectual || 


proportions of which excite the admiration of the most 
talented and learned observers. The following extract will 
doubtless interest more or less of Mr. Powers’ friends : 

“In a few days I intend to begin my first statue, and then|| 





which signify frog, mouse and battle ; and it is the name of} 


s|lof the town. 


things, gratifying as they may be to Hiram Powers’ inti- | 
mate friends, are not trifles in a national point of view.|) 


honor of sending to the classic soil of Italy, an artist, the), 
acknowledged superior of any that country can at present!) 


whose faces with tolerable accuracy produces a noble efiect. 
All, so far as expression goes, will spring from my own 
judgment. Yon shall hear, from time to time, how I get on, 
It will be an attempt to illustrate Gessner’s ‘ Eve,’ and the 
\ oniennher reflections on death, as one of the consequences 
jof her transgression. If you have ever read the work you 
‘will remember it. A dove lies dead at her feet, which she, 
‘supposing at first asleep, tries to awaken, but is at last 
}convinced of the true state and meaning of it all, and this is 
,the moment which I have chosen.” — Cincinnati Republican. 
GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 

Lerten, in his “Travels in Ireland,’’ says: In my morn- 
ing rambles, a man sitting on the ground, leaning his back 
against the wall, attracted my attention by a look of squalor 
in his appearance, which I rarely before observed, even in 
Ireland. His clothes were ragged to indecency—a very 
common circumstance, however, with the males —and his 
face was pale and sickly. He did not address me, and I 
passed by; but having gone a few paces, my heart smote 
me, and I turned back. 

“If you are in want,” said I, with some degree of peev- 
ishness, “why do you not beg?” “Sure, it’s begging I am,” 
was the reply. ‘You did not attera word.” “No! It is 
joking you are with me, sir? Look there,” holding up the 
tattered remnant of what had once been a coat; “do you 
see how the skin is speaking through my trousers, and the 
bones crying out through my skin ?— Look at my sunken 
cheeks, and the famine that’s staring in my eyes! Man 
alive! isn’t it begging I am with a hundred tongues?” 








VICTUALS AND DRINK. 

Dvrine the time of the sanguinary war between the 
Genoese and the Catalans, a galley belonging to the former 
was intercepted by the fleet of the latter. The admiral, 
who was a man of ferocious disposition, ordered the whole 
crew to be thrown overboard, in retaliation of some cruelty 
inflicted on his countrymen by the Genvese, and adding 
Jinsult to barbarity, he made each man kneel down on the 
deck, and eat half a biscuit, saying, as soon as he had 
finished it, “Now let him go and drink,” upon which he 
was thrown into the sea. One of these poor fellows, whose 
spirits were not subdued by the sight of twenty or thirty 
of his comrades meeting a watery grave before his eyes, 
on receiving his dole, observed to the admiral, “Your honor 
gives us a deal more io drink than to eat, I perceive.” 
This unexpected piece of wit had such an effect upon the 
admiral, that he ordered the man’s life to be spared, and put 
him on shore with the remainder of the crew. 

THE RAT ACT. 

Axout ninety years ago, Boston was infested with rats to 
such a degree, that the General Court deemed it necessary, 
for the protection of the inhabitants and their property, to 
pass an act, allowing a bounty to every person who should 
kill a rat, provided the ears were brought to the selectmen 
On the Ist of September, 1742, the selectmen 
gave a certificate to the Province Treasurer, that there had 
been paid out of the town’s stock, to sundry persons, £18 16s. 
for four thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight rats, killed 
in this town since the 5th day of the preceding April. 
From the 31st August, 1742, to January Ist, 1743, there 
were 9,280 rats killed in this town; amount paid as bounty 
for the same, £154 13s. 4d. In the same year it was voted 
by the town to pay Mr. Lovell £10, old tenor, for his trouble 
in receiving and paying for rats’ ears. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Ar first, newspapers were extremely limited in their 
extent, not exceeding the bounds of an ordinary letter; but 
after 1713, in which year newspapers were first stamped, it 
| became necessary as much from this circumstance as from 
any other, to enlarge the size, as to raise the price. Not- 
withstanding, however, the important scenes that, from that 
‘time up to the y€ar 1750, were acting on the theatre of 
Europe, and the stirring events that took place in England 
and Scotland, the inventive powers of the editors appear 
they were often 
| puzzled enough in what manner to fill their columns, scanty 
‘as they still were; and in the latter year, the editor of the 
| Leicester Journal, (a paper which was printed at London 
and sent down to Leicester for publication,) actually had 


| frequently to have been at a stand-still ; 


. Wines of a hundred years old, and upwards, seem not to/| will come the trial, for then I shall have to stand on my own \recourse to the Bible to help him out, and filled up his 
have been uncommon among the luxurious citizens of ancient!'legs. I shall have no ‘lions’ before me, the copying of ‘empty spaces with extracts from it! 
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Tue American Lyceum propose to hold a Convention next 
November, in Philadelphia, of the friends of education from 
every State in the Union, for the purpose of discussing the 
various topics, connected with elementary education in the 
United States. From the address of the committee who 
were appointed to invite the friends of education in their 
State to attend the Convention, we have abridged the fol-|| 
lowing remarks. The American Lyceum expresses its deep 
anxiety for the proper physical, intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of every citizen of the United States. It is ascertained 
that as many as nineteen out of twenty children, who receive 
instruction, receive it in the common schools. To elevate 
them so far as to meet the wants of our republic, is the sin- 
gle aim of the Convention. Parties in politics, and sects in 
religion, will not be recognized in any form. No power will 
be vested in the assembly. Its object will be to bring the 
great catise of education simultaneously before the several 
States, in a form for enlightened, definite, and successful 
action. Among the topics which are to be brought forward 
for consideration at the Convention, are—the number of 
children in each State, who, according to the laws of that 
State, should be under instruction; the proportion of this 
number found in the schools; the condition of common 
schools in each State; the organization of the school sys- 
tem ; the branches which ought to be taught in our common 
schools; the character of our common school books; the 
proper method of forming school libraries and apparatus ; 
the qualifications of teachers; the desirableness of Normal 
schools ; the connection of common schools with colleges 
and universities; models for school-houses; the desirable- 
ness of a national system of instruction ; on the application 
of school funds ; school statistics; and lastly, the features 
of the different foreign systems of national education, which 
might. be most usefully adopted in this country. The dis- 
cussion of these and kindred topics, will probably elicit a mass 
of information of the greatest importance. Some of the most 
distinguished gentlemen, in several States, have promised to 
be present. We hopg that the committee may meet with 
success in assembling a numerous Convention, the results 
of which cannot fail to be useful to the cause of education. 


confined to either political party. 
[For ** The Times.’ 











istration, and James K. Polk. 


opponents, I ask a clear ring and no favors. 
I am, dear sirs, respectfully, 
July 19. IrepeLt D. Wricut. 





travelling through one of the South Western States. 


some general remarks about the affairs of the day, and 
concluded by taking a small jug from his coat pocket, and 
politely inviting us to take a drink of whiskey. We were 
afterwards informed that such methods of acquiring popu- 
larity were common among the political candidates of all 
parties. Such practices, we are happy to learn, have dimin- 
ished within the last few years. 

















Gaminc.— Nothing is too ignoble for the gamester. ll 
savages have a great propensity for games of hazard, and 
since the large disbursements of money among the emigrat- 
ing Indians of the South West, many. persons have gone 
among them for the purpose of winning it from them. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has in consequence issued 
orders for the removal forthwith of all such persons from 
the Indian territory. 





Mr. WezsTeR receives the most marked attention from 
all classes in England, which we are glad to see, as it 
evinces the prevalence of a friendly feeling toward our 
country. The attentions paid to Mr?John Van Buren, son 
of the President, should have been set down to the same 
TS account. > 
Mercnants’ Macazine and Commerciat Review. — The 
second number of this periodical has just comé to our hands, 
under the same favorable appearances which characterized 
the first number. Among the contents of the present num- 
ber we notice, “ The Commercial Rights of Neutral Nations,” 
by Wm. Kent, Esq.; “The Theory of Money and Banks,” 
by Charles F. Adams, Esq.; and an agreeable ethical essay, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Good Merchant,” by Rev. Alexander Young. 
This Magazine will be the vehicle for the communication of 
much important commercial knowledge to the public, and 
its literary merits, if we may judge from the contents of the 
numbers already issued, and from the character of the gen- 
tlemen who are engaged as contributors, will be of the first 
order. We see no poetry in the columns of this work. If 
it be the intention of its conductors to dispense with articles 
in this department of literature, we would incline to differ 
from them. Though there is a great deal of trash published 
in the shape of verse, there is still more published in the 
shape of prose, and hence, by avoiding poetry, one does not 
necessarily escape from nonsense. We are of opinion that 
a few well selected pieces of poetry interspersed with the 
prose articles of this work, would contribute not a little to 
its value in the sight of the majority of readers. 

Mr. G. O. Bartlett is agent for this city. 
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Lirerary.— A new volume of “Colman’s Library of Ro- 
mance,” edited by Grenville Mellen, has appeared, con- 































Fouque. ‘ 

The New York Star remarks, that M. Thiers is busy on 
the diplomatic portion of his great work, which is a con- 
tinuation of the History of the French Revolution, bringing 


francs, or $100,000. Of this, he will have four-fifths on 
placing the manuscript in the hands of M. Paulin, and the 
rest in a year after. 

The “Diary in America,” by Capt. Marryatt, has just 
been published in New York. It is in the style of Mrs. 
Trollope, and does but little credit to his taste or magna- 
nimity. We shall take pains to give our readers a full 
account of the work in our next paper, and shall copy a few 
extracts from it. 

Mr. Cadell, publisher, of Edinburgh, having succeeded in 
purchasing from various persons the original m ipts 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works, has deposited them i thic 
cabinet of oak, in which they are destined to go down to pos- 
terity, as a precious relic of the genius of the present age. 

Mr. Colman has published “ A Treatise on the Eye,” by 
William Clay Wallace. ii is designed for professional men. 

Mr. Kennedy, the poet, author of “ Fitful Fancies,”’ and 
“My Early Days,” has sailed from England for New York. 

Domestic.— Elliott Cresson, Esq. has collected, for the 
Colonization Society, $6600, in about two weeks, in the neigh- 
borhood of New London, Conn. 





Morat Improvement or Soctery.— There can be no doubt 
that as knowledge becomes more widely diffused among the 
people, the standard of public morality is increased in very 
nearly the same proportion. This fact has become evident 
to us, upon luoking over the contents of old papers, periodi- 
cals and pamphlets, published one and two centuries ago, 
comparing their general tone with that of the same works 
of the present day. At the same period, we perceive a 
greater value set upon the merely controversial points of|| The steamboat Albany, lately made the trip from New 
religion, and less value upon the observance of the vital// York to Albany, 160 miles, in eight hours and one minute, 
precepts of their faith, than that among our contemporaries. being the shortest passage ever known. 

The “good old times” were not so much purer than the|| Letters from Tallahasse, give account of more Indian 
present, as many are apt to imagine. iimurders in Florida. 
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We present the following political curiosity to our readers, 
which is copied from the “ Knoxville (Tenn.) Times.” We 
copy it, without any censure or commendation, but®simply 
as a specimen of the difference between the electioneering 
customs of the North and South. At the South, advertise- 
ments like the following are not uncommon, and are not 


Messrs. Enirors, Gent.: — You are authorized to an- 
nounce my name as a candidate to represent the counties of 
Cocke, Jefferson, Sevier and Blount, in the Senatorial branch 
of the next Legislature. Iam in favor of the present admin- 
I am against Henry Clay for 
President — gag-laws, and new-born whigs. Of my whig 


As a supplement to the above, we will simply mention a 
little incident that occurred some years ago, when we were 
As we 
were taking a stroll in the outskirts of one of the villages, 
we met a gentleman on horseback, who stopped and made 


taining “Undine, the Water-Spirit,” from the German of 


it down to 1830. For this he is to receive half a million of. 
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A part of the wooden pavement in Chesnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has been swollen by the late rains, and is now-so 
elastic that a carriage driven across it at a smart trot; has 
the effect to make it move and rock as if it were floating on 
the surface of the water. , 

A new cave has been discovered on the banks of the 
Susquchannah, by two laborers who were engaged in quar- 
rying stone. The depth of the cave is over thirty feet, and 
its extent is yet unknown. 

The electro magnetic power has been applied successfully 
in an engine in operation in New York, of sufficient power 
to drive printing presses, 

The Portland Advertiser states that the beautiful valley 
of the Aroostook, destined to become the garden of Maine, 
is rapidly filling with settlers. 

The people of St. John, N.B., have subscribed $1000, and 
forwarded it, for the relief of the sufferers by the late dis- 
astrous fire at Eastport, Me. 

The Texas Government has paid an indemnity of $12,000 
to our government, for two American merchant vessels, ir- 
regularly seized. 

No less than 110 students, comprising the senior class, 
graduated at the recent commencement of Union College, 
Schenectady. 
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Foreien. — The Chartist petition presented to the British 
Parliament, contained one million, two hundred and eighty 
thousand names. 
In the House of Commons, they are discussing the pro- 
priety of acknowledging the independence of Texas. In- 
structions have been sent out to effect an arrangement be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. 
Among the passengers in the British Queen, are Col. 
Mudge, and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, appointed by the Eng- 
lish Government to make a new survey of the boundary 
line between Maine andeNew Brunswick. 
The pressure in the money market continues without © 
mitigation. . 
Robert Dale Owen has been presented to thé” @ileetf! by 
Lord Melbourne. , 
The disturbances at Birmingham had not wholly subsided. 
The Chief of the Navy Board (Moustapha Bey) having 
during an interview with the sultan’s ship-builder, (Mr. 
Rhodes) used abusive language, the latter raised his pipe 
and broke it over the insolent Ottoman’s head. The cirgy 
cumstances have been laid before the sultan, and every one 
is anxiously waiting for his verdict. 
The menaces of the French government had failed to dis- 
suade the sultan from his warlike resolves. The Pacha of 
Trebismond marched on the 12th ult., at the head of 10,000 
irregular infantry, and 5,000 cavalry for the army. The 
forces put in motion by the Porte was estimated at 200,000 
men. 
Another bloody battle has taken place in South America. P 
Don Fructuoso Rivera, having expelled the President of the y 
Oriental Republic some time since, the exile made an interest 
in the Argentine Republic, (Buenos Ayres) and returned to 
overthrow his rival. Rivera had, meantime, obtained the 
assistance of the French, and that also of some of the Ar- 
gentines. The engagement which took place in the Oriental 
province of Entre Rios, resulted in the defeat of Rivera, and 
the slaughter of two thousand men, principally among the 
allies of Rivera. 

Besides the marauding parties of Camanches on the west- 
ern frontier, the trade between Texas and the country be- 
yond Rio Grande del Norte, is now said to suffer from the 
depredations of land pirates, or armed bands of white men, 
who plunder alike Mexicans and Texans. 

The Indians and Mexicans are said to be moving simul- 
taneously against the Texans. 

It is said that the cotton crop of Eastern Texas will this 
year fall little short of 20,000 bales. 

There is a recent law in Prussia, which provides that no 
children, under nine years of age, shall be employed in 
manufactories, mines, or workshops, and none under sixteen, 
unless they have regularly attended school three years, and 
are able to read and write correctly, and with facility. 

The French government entertains the project of estab- 
lishing two lines of steamers between France and America, 
one from Havre to New York, and the other from Burdeaux 
to the West Indies, South America, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The most important news in relation to the affairs of the 
East, was the illness of the sultan Mahmond, who broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion. : 
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